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‘¢ All zeal for areform, that gives offence 
To peace and charity, is mere pretence.” 
Cowper. 
Messrs. Editors, 

Iam an honest, well meaning sort of a man, and a con- 
stant reader of the Microscope. I have moreover the honour 
to be a peaceable inhabitant ofthis yourcity. I have howev- 
er an unconquerable aversion to certain practices even of 
those who are, in some respects, much better than myself. i 
As a specimen of what I have frequently observed I am de- ‘ 
j termined to send you the following paper. It is in relation to i 
the subject of slander. I happened to be in a small circle a : 
few evenings since where a number of my old acquaintances ‘ 
were assembled, of whose characters I will first give youa . 
general outline. 

Polonius is.a good, consistent Christian. He loves to | 
dwell on the bright traits of character which his friends pos- mt 
| sess, and to draw a veil over those of adarker hue. If the i 
: conversation of the company turns on some indecorum or even 
sin of which another has been guilty, he will mest assuredly 
descant on the excellencies which that man has generally 
appeared to possess, on the faults of our common nature, and 
conclude the whole of his harangue with a scripture quotation, 
such as, ‘* Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest 
he fall.» He always takes good care however not to stand 
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faults, which may be mentioned in his ‘presence. He 
gives no quarter to any body who makes an attack on religion 
or its professors. In short, he seems to be generally influ- 
enced by that happy maxim of our Savieur, “ Do to others 
as ye would that others should do to you.” 

Aittonio is entirely of an opposite character. He never 
can listen with any patience to an unqualified approbation of 
any man. When he hears the general conduct of a person 
well spoken of, he will rake up some old seandal which had 
slept for many years, and endeavour to use that as a weapon 
against him. If an action is commended, he will begin to 
talk of his knowledge of human nature ; and on this principle, 
will scrutinize the motives which led to it, and by a dexter- 
ous comparison of circumstances, will succeed in shewing to 
the satisfaction of some, that the action is not praiseworthy, 
although it has so good an external appearance. He counts 
much upon the maxim, “ All is not gold that glitters ;”? and 
from this text I have heard him deliver many a discourse, 
which, if the reasoning of it were correct, would prove that 
there is no such thing as virtue in the world. 

Francisco is still different from these. He will allow the ex- 
eellence of any action which appears to possess that quality, 
and never questions the rectitude of the motives. The difficul- 
ty with him however is that he is perpetually interposing his 
buts and ifs: so that you cannot help seeing he does not fully 
assent to what he appears at first so heartily to do. 

Lysander is a professor of Christianity ; and for aught that 
I know is sincere in his profession. He has one habit 
however which I dislike, and that is, measuring every one 
else, no matter how different the natural disposition, by him- 
self. This I have often told him was wrong; and he 
acknowledges it is so; but he is perpetually forgetting him- 
self, and acting as though it were right. 

** What a noble instance of Christian charity was exhibited 
the other day by Mr. B.,”? said Polonius, as he was reclining 
in a neat elbow chair, perfectly at his ease, in this our circle. 
“| always loved that man. His solemn devotion at Offirch, 
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his kindness to the poor, and the universal amiableness of his 
life, have often excited very warm feelings in my breast.” 


“ Yes,” replied Francisco, “this is all very true. All good” 


people of his acquaintance seem to be of a similar opinion ; 
but,” knitting his brow and looking down with a contemplative 
air to the ground, “ he is said to be irascible in his fam.” 
“ That he is,’”? quoth Antonio somewhat amimated, “ and I 
have no idea of giving him such a heap of praises neither as 
Polonius has done. As to the charity mentioned, how easy 
it is to see that he wishes to gain popularity by it! And pray 
what does his devotion at Church amount to? That is very easi- 
ly put on. The ancient Pharisees worshipped God with a very 
sacred external appearance while they only wished to gain 
credit among their fellow men. Who can believe that a man 
who is so deficient in the family circle, the place where of 
all others religion ought to be found, is influenced by good 
motives elsewhere ??,—* But then,” rejoined Polonius, “ here 
are facts which you know about this man, and they are good. 
Now is it fair toreason from what you do not know, as his iras- 
cibility and his motives, and condemn him?” ‘“ But I do 
know” resumed Antonio, Tom Jericho who was employed 
to do a piece of work for him, told me what a violent temper 
your saint fell into because something was done by one of his 
domestics not according to his mind.”—“ Did Tom tell you 
the whole story °—Here Antonio rather hesitated, but at 
length replied, Tom told me enough®»—and he was going on 
to give out an abundance of malicious hints as appeared by 
his eyes, when he was suddenly interrupted by the coming in 
of Varo, of whom I shall give ne general character for the 
obvious reason that he has none. He has such an infinite 
number of oddities that [ am unable to fix upon any particular 
things by which to describe him. One thing however may 
be called his hobby-horse, upon which, when he is fairly 
mounted, he rides off at such an intolerable gait that it is dif- 
ficult to keep up with him. As soon as he ascertained the 
subject of the conversation he set out :—“ I know nothing of 
the irascibility of Mr. B.—Indeed I donot, from the accounts 
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Ihave had, believe he is guilty of it. I take him to be an al- 
most unexceptionable character.”” Here Polonious brighten- 
ed up, expecting to find one ready to assist him in the defence 
which he had so generously undertaken ; but to the no small 
delight of some of the other gentlemen, Varo proceeded :— 
*¢ He has however a habit of /evity in his conversation which is 
really a great blot on his Christian character.” ‘* Pray what 
do you mean by levity,’’ quoth Polonius, ‘‘ which you so often 
talk of ?? By Varo’s countenance and apparent confusion, 1 
thought he began to suspect he did not know the meaning of 
the word, or else had made some more extended application 
of it than he ought to have done. He collected himself 
however after a long pause, and replied; ‘It is an appearance 
of gayety in one’s manners.”? ‘ But rejoined Polonius, “ you 
do not expect that a man of such natural vivacity as Mr. B. 
should be always grave ?””—“ Yes, if he professes to be a 
Christian.” ‘“ Then resumed P. you would have him play 
the hypocrite sometimes.” ‘‘ That does not follow. Atany 
rate let him keep up a seriousness of air at all times, laugh 
seldom if ever, and be as far as possible from taking an inter- 
est in things of a worldly nature that are going on about him” — 
“* That is,”? interrupted Lysander, (who had sat silent all 
the time,) ‘he should, as a celebrated author remarks, 
keep up “a mysterious carriage of the body to cover de- 
fects of the mind.” Varo, nothing daunted, and not deigning 
to reply on account of the apparent merriment with which his 
friend accosted him, continued—‘ I am exceedingly grieved 
that such a man as Mr. B., possessing so many excellencies 
of the understanding, and of the heart too, should be so im- 
prudent as to pass off such an appearance of levity as he 
often does. The world must see these things and remark on 
them.” “ Weil,’? quoth Polonius, “ he that will remark on 
such little matters, when they are counterbalanced by so 
many good things,”’—here Polonius paused, evidently in some 
agitation: at length with a smile indicative of the utmost 
contempt, added,—“ let him remark.’? Then looking Varo 
in the face and smiling with infinite good nature, as if he had 
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by one sudden effort turned the drift of his feelings, he went 
on :—“ | am sorry to see you so ready to spy out these de- 
fects of character, and report them even before the world gets 
the knowledge of them. There is a species of detraction 
among us which levels its artillery against the most unexcep- 
tionable characters we have. ‘Throwing around itself the 
mantle of great solicitude for the cause of religion, it makes 
havock of the finest feelings of society by whispering its fears 
and regrets. Ifa professing Christian has freely talked for an 
evening on other subjects than religion, especially if some 
humour be mixed with his conversation, these people zealous 
not according to knowledge, have their doubts that he has 
acted inconsistently with his profession. This spirit, of de- 
traction is so covered up by a supposed regard for Christ, 
that it is all laid to the account of piety ; and the man that is 
guilty of it blesses himself that he has so tender a concern for 
the welfare of religion. Many are fond of giving hints result- 
ing, as they would have it appear, from the deepest grief that 
things are so, when if they examined their hearts they would 
find that they take pleasure in talking as they do, to blacken 
another’s character either for its own sake, or in order to ex- 
cuse their neglect of duty. I heard a man greatly com- 
mended the other day for his general character, when a female 
hinted that she was sorry not to give a full assent to what had 
been said : she knew some things which she was under obli- 
gation not totell. Nointreaty could prevail on her to divulge 
the dreadful secret, and the company dispersed with an im- 
pression that the man, who was the subject of conversation, 
was in the habitual practice of some great sin which must 
forbid the charity of his neighbours. [ afterwards acci- 
dentally learned what this wonderful thing was, and it is 
absolutely of too little consequence to mention.” ‘“ Deliver 
me’? assuming a more resolute air “ from these assassins that 
stab in the dark. If I must be slain, let me have the chance 
of defending myself, and let me die like a man, not re- 
ceiving one wound after another till I perish by piecemeal. 
If a man has any thing to say against me, let him tell me of it, 
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that 1 may reform, and not prejudice the minds of others 
against me.” 

This long speech of Polonius was received with no little 
chagrin, Messrs. Editors, I assure you. The only man that 
enjoyed it was myself. Although in the course of my life I have 
sometimes indulged in a spirit of censoriousness as well as oth- 
ers; yet I have always condemned it in myself, and have now 
got the better of it. I therefore did not suppose that Polonius 
meantto attack me. Itis a very excellent part of Polonius’ 
character that what he says against a man is said to his face : 
so that there is ample room for self-defence. With respect to 
relating the faults of others behind their backs, I have often 
heard him lay down this principle : ‘ All have their faults. I 
bear with those of other men, and they should bear with mine. 
God has probably placed us in a state where mutual forbear- 
ance is necessary to shew us whether we possess the mild 
spirit of the gospel which forgives and forbears, and treats eve- 
ry one with kindness.” This principle, Messrs. Editors, is 
undoubtedly a correct one. I will illustrate it by a single ex- 


ample. Mr. A. is very impatient of contradiction. He will. 


sometimes almost kindle into rage when a sentiment he has 
advanced is disputed. Now this surely you will say is very 
unchristian. And so it is ; but he is possessed of many ex- 
cellencies which, notwithstanding this defect, proye to the 
candid mind that he is a sincere follower of Christ. On the 
other hand, J am not often guilty of this sin, probably because 
1 have little temptation to it. Buti do other things of an un- 
holy nature of which there is not the slightest appearance in 
‘Mr. A. and which are the subject of my deepest regret in my 
closet before the eye of the omniscient God. As Mr. A. 
must bear with my imperfections then, I hold it no more than 
just that I should bear with his. 

I have certain persons in my eye, who have such an intolera- 
ble habit of slandering their friends that 1 am actually afraid 
to be often in their company. Iam conscious that J am far, 
_very far behind the attainment of perfection, and therefore I 
know that some of my faults will be marked and reported. 
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Some of these backbiting gentry are not confined however, 
to the domestic circle. They are found in the splendid 
party, in the street, and even in the church. Not disposed, 
in the latter place, to guard the interests of their own souls, 
they sit in judgment on their fellow-creatures when before the 
mercy-seatof heaven. Forgetting that they have come to that 
sacred place as sinners who are to seek the pardon of their 
own numberlecs transgressions, they are looking out for in- 
decorum in the behaviour of others. They sit in the church 
with an evil eye towards those who have come or 
ought to have come on the same errand of humiliation and 
confession. Instead of looking up to their Father in heaven 
as they profess by their very presence in the house of God. 
they are watching what impropriety this person or that may 
be guilty of, either during the service or after it ; and if they 
are so happy as to find one, itis the subject of their remarks 
through the week which follows. And | blush to repeat it, 
gentlemen, these remarks have been known by your corres- 
pondent to be made under the pretence of anxiety for the hon- 
our of that sacred religion, the essence of which is, “ charity— 
which hopeth all things, and endureth all things.” 
- But I have unawares fallen into observations of my own, 
and forgotten my original design of giving an account of our 
circle. Polonius explained himself on the subject of levity. 
He did not intend to defend it ky the argument which he car- 
ried on with Varo. He only wished to guard against a too 
indiscriminate use of the word. He went on to shew that in- 
nocent pleasantry was not of course levity, and that mere liveli- 
ness of air was not levity, and after all it was more easy to tell 
what it was not, than what it was. ‘“ Certainly’’ said he, 
“a studied gravity of manners is as much to be blamed as 
levity. There is to the fermer a stiffness which disgusts a man 
of refinement, and bars up the way of access to the one who 
possesses it.” 

After many remarks from the various persons present which, 
as my communication has been already too long, I must now 
omit, Polonius dropped this maxim onthe subject of slander : 
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‘* Letevery man pave before his own door ;” by which I humbly 
conceive he meant, let every man see that his own character 
and. conduct are correct, and not give himself so much un- 
necessary trouble about others. 

I have given, as you perceive, but little account of what 
was said in our circle by any except Polonius ; and the reason 
is, that I thought his observations would be a very salutary 
lesson to some of the gossipping ones of both sexes with which 
our city is infested. 

Iam yours, &c. 


ANTICALUMNIATOR. 


ey 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The interesting memoir of Gabriel Gap shall appear as soon as possible. 

We were so well pleased with Z. A. that we should be gratified to receive 
from him any other communications, displaying as much mind, but breathing 
a somewhat different spirit. 

The verses of X. Y. Z. are under consideration. 

I. L. merits our thanks for his kind suggestions. As to the expediency of 
devoting the paper entirely to light and humorous pieces, we are decidedly of 
an opposite opinion. We relish a good joke as much as he does; but hope to 
be excused for sometimes, at least, addressing the iniellect of our readers. At 
allevents, we have not set up for merry-andrews, nor kings-fools to the com- 
munity. | 

We feel grateful to the author of a note, dropped into the box on Tuesday 
evening last and signed ‘* 4 Subscriber,” for the precious discovery that Munich 
is verily a city. It is to be hoped that he will forthwith direct his Jucubrations to 
the investigation of the equally obscure and perplexing item, who Messrs. Frank 
& Hun were. Hereafter when we publish any thing similar to the critique 
on Hohenlinden ; it shall, for the benefit of such wiseacres, be our special care 
to preface it with the caption: Tus 1s rrony. The gentleman bas con- 
strained us to become thorough converts to Lord Monboddo’s theory; and as 
we more than suspect this identical correspondent furnishes a striking prac- 
tical exhibition of its truth, we wish him to call on the publishers, as early as 
possible, for the sake of gratifying an eager and innocent curiosity : Should he 
really be found destitute of an important article ; they will, at our request, 
supply the defect by presenting him with “one, formerly worn by an ourang- 
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